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The President Says- 


“Recent Penal Developments In Cunade’ ” 


In this field of penology there are no international 
boundaries - the problem of delinquency is a problem 
with which we are all equally concerned. There are 
great advantages in sharing ideas and comparing pro- 
cedures to seek new skills and improve old ones in the 
correctional process. 


There are, of course, certain differences in the 
matter of jurisdiction under our respective criminal 
laws which have a bearing on our respective respon si- 
bilities and methods of administration. In this 
country, as I understand it, whether an offender is 
committed to a Federalor a State institution depends 
upon whether he has violated a Federal or a State 
Law. In Canada the destination of a convicted offen- 
der, whether he goes toa Federal penitentiary or to a 
Provincial or Municipal institution to serve his sen- 
tence, depends upon the length of the sentence impos- 
ed upon him by the Court. If he is sentenced for two 
years or more, he becomes the responsibility of the 
Federal authorities. If for less than two years he is 
committed to an institution operated by the authori- 
ties of the Province or municipality in which he was 
convicted. From the point of view of treatment, this 
distinction offers some advantage to those respon- 
sible for the operation of the Federal institutions be- 
cause it eliminates the short term offender and gives 
us the prisoner for a long enough time to make a 
worthwhile effort to assist him in his rehabilitation. 
With allowance for good time, and, of course the 
possibility of earlier parole, the two year man has a 
minimum of nineteen months and seven days to serve. 
It is, therefore, possible to plan for his treatment over 
areasonable length of time, and to have some con- 
tinuity to the treatment process. We do not have to 
deal with the short term offenders in our Federal insti- 
tutions. 


We have eight Federalinstitutions spread across 
Canada from the Maritime Provinces to British Co- 
lumbia. Five of these were built in the years following 
Canadian Confederation, in the seventies and eighties, 
and, therefore, are not too modern in design of and 
physical facilities. We are in the process completing 
our latest institution, the Federal Training Centre for 
young offenders outside Montreal, which has sub- 
stituted modern residence buildings for cell blocks and 
has special facilities for vocational and educational 


by Major General Ralph B. Gibson, 

C.B., O.B.E., V.D., Q.C. 
Commissioner of Penitentiaries, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Ottawa, Ontario, and 
President, the American Prison Association 


training. 
Up until a few years ago the emphasis in Cana- 
dian penitentiaries, as in many other penal systems, 


was on custody rather than rehabilitation. In 1946 the © 


Government of Canada entrusted me to the responsibil- 
ity of putting into effect the changes recommended and 
of developing in our Federal institutions methods of 
treatment that would in truth be rehabilitative and 
correctional rather than merely custodial. 


Many of the difficulties that have arisen in prison 
reform programs of the past have occured because of 
failure to convince the staff of their merit, and to obtain 
the co-operation and good will of the inmates in putting 
them into effect. I can say with some assurance that 
the two most important steps in developing a good pro- 
gram in any system or institution are, first, an adequate 
method of training for the staff, and second, the develop- 
ment of a good “climate” or “atmosphere’’ on the 
part of the inmates that will make them receptive to 
the procedures that are planned for re-education, reha- 
bilitation and recreation. 


I am a firm believer in the advantages of a central 
training school for penitentiary officers. While in-service 
training in the institution is a very necessary part of 
any good training program, if policies and new methods 
of treatment are to be sucessfully introduced to a staff 
conditioned to to the old custodial concept, it is essen- 
tial that the impetus for these policies and the convic- 
tion that they are here to stay be indoctrinated into all 
ranks by the senior officals of the prison system. 

Our courses for custodial officers are of six weeks’ 
duration and in these courses we have endeavoured to 
give our officers a broad understanding of the purposes 
of a good correctional system; an insight into the psy- 
chology of dealing with inmates as individuals, of study- 
ing their attitudes, and their aptitudes, a familiarity 
with the psychiatric and sociological principles that ex- 
plain the causes of crime and delinquency, the impor- 
tance of after-care procedures, and, of course, instruc- 
tion in their own day to day duties. We have also had 
a series of conferences of our senior officials, Wardens, 
Deputy Wardens, Chaplains, Classification Officers, 
School teachers, Chief Trade Instructors and others 
with specialized duties. Through these Conferences the 
policies of the administration have been fully explained 


to those primarily responsible for putting them into 


effect and mutual understanding and co-operation 
have been greatly enhanced. 


In the old institutions where custody was the main 
concept there was all to often an implacable gulf be- 
tween the staff and the inmates, a gulf evidenced by ten- 
sion, suspicion, hatred and indifference. If success is to 
be achieved with a rehabilitative programme, a real effort 
must be made to break down that tension and to pro- 
vide constructive activities that will attract and chal- 
lenge not only the inmate’s self interest but that inher- 
ent desire for recognition and achievement that is part 
of every man. 

The importance of a well-organized programme 
of physical training and recreation in a prison cannot 
be over emphasized. Prisons are inevitably places of 
tension and healthy safety valves for physical energy 
do much to relieve that tension. In Canada, we have 
found, as many of you have here, that the organization 
of softball and hockey leagues, boxing tournaments and 
other forms of competitive athletic activity have 
vastly improved the “climate” of our institutions. 

Closely allied with these athletic activities has 
been the development of an extensive hobby programme 
to fill in the time that must necessarily be spent in 
cellular confinement after working hours. These ac- 
tivities are financed from the inmate’s own resources 
and in the case of those without funds of their own by 
small loans from the Inmates’ Welfare Fund. 


You are all familiar with the development and 
the value of the penal press in the United States. It 
does present some difficulties in establishing satisfac- 
tory understanding on matters of policy between the 
Editorial boards and the administration. We feel that 
our Canadian penal magazines have brought to light 
much hidden talent and their editing and publication 
with only a minimum amount of direction have de- 
monstrated very clearly the sort of understanding and 
co-operation between staff and inmates that is emerg- 
ing from our present programme. 

In 1947 we inaugurated full-time vocational train- 
ing for selected groups of young inmates at two of our 
institutions in the building and construction trades. 
This training has now been extended to two other insti- 
tutions. The courses last from nine to twelve months 
and are conducted by well-qualified teacher-tradesmen. 
Experience over the last five years has shown that more 
than 85 per cent of those who have taken this training 
and have been released have not reverted to crime. 

The remuneration that an inmate may earn during 
the course of his sentence has a definite bearing on his 
attitude and conduct and on the funds that will be 
available to him at the time of his release. 


Of the remuneration placed at his credit a fixed pro- 
portion must be saved against the day of his release. 
The balance he may spend in the purchase of tobacco 
and other small comforts available at the institutional 


_ canteen. 


The ultimate test of the effectiveness of correc- 
tional treatment is gauged by the proportion of indi- 
viduals discharged from our institutions who are able 
to establish themselves in constructive and law-abiding 
activities in the free community. It is, therefore, a 
very important part of correctional planning that there 
should be as adequate facilities as possible to assist the 
willing ex-prisoner to re-establish himself. Some 
systems employ full-time rehabilitation officers whose 
duties are carried on both inside and outside the 
prisons. The Classification Officers in our institutions 
who have an intimate knowledge of the inmate’s atti- 
tudes and aptitudes both before and during his sen- 
tence work in close liaison and co-operation with 
officials of the Special Placement I:ranch of the Na- 
tional Employment Service and with the local offices 
of the various prisoners’ aid societies, mostly known 
in Canada as John Howard Societies. By using the 
established National Service to locate employment 
and the voluntary agency to counsel, encourage and 
assist the ex-inmate during the first difficult weeks 
and months after release we are making use of persons 
who ure unselfishly interested in his welfare. The in- 
mate does not feel that he is being directed or super- 
vised by a law enforcement or government agency. 
Representatives of the National Employmnet Service 
and of the John Howard Societies are given full ad- 
mittance to the penitentiaries prior to the inmate’s 
release to discuss with him and with the Classification 
Officers his post-release plans. We have found an in- 
creasing number of employers willing to offer employ- 
ment to ex-prisoners through the efforts of these 
agencies during the last several years. 


Finally, we have undertaken a considerable change 
in policy in the prison system to the Press. A prison 
administrator has much to gain by taking the Press 
into his confidence, by briefing them adequately on 
what is being attempted and by letting them see 
and report for themselves what they have seen. When 
properly informed, members of the press have recog- 
nized the necessity for restraint in reporting prison 
matters in the interest of security and good discipline 
and the humane consideration that individual in- 
mates should not be given publicity that will be harm- 
ful to them on release. An informed press can be a 
mighty power for developing a well-informed and sym- 
pathetic public and it is the public who supply the 
funds to carry on the expanding activities that a good 
correctional system requires. 


We have made no major changes in the senior 
executive officers of our institutions -- the same Wardens 
and senior officers in the institutions are administering 
the new programme as were administering the old six 
years ago. True, we have added a number of specialists 
to assist in the changes, classification officers, voca- 
tional instructors, psychologists, psychiatrists and other 
professional persons but the primary responsibilities of 


administration are being carried on by the same person- 
nel as before. Talents and abilities have come to light and 
have been developed that had not had an opportunity to 
blossom before. One of the very encouraging features of 
these recent changes has been the enthusiasm, interest 
and pride in their work that has developed in many of 
our older officers when given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate more actively in a rehabilitative programme of 
whose merits they have been convinced by training and 
understanding. 

I would like to emphasize the importance of tak- 
ing full advantage of the capabilities of the staff already 
available when innovations are being introduced, many 
of them with years of experience in dealing with pri- 
soners. We found that a considerable number of our 
officers responded wholeheartedly to the opportunity 
of expanding their knowledge and of developing pro- 
fessional skills afforded by our training courses. It is 
most important in any revamping of a prison systen 
that in the interests of morale full consideration be 
given to developing the latent talents of serving offi- 
cers rather than arbitrarily to bring in over their heads 
outsiders who may have had better opportunities for 
academic and professional training. The intermingling 
of professionally trained personnel with less formally 
trained members of our Service has had very success- 
ful results because the spirit of “teamwork” has been 
continually stressed and because the rest of the staff 
have realized what an important and useful contribu- 
tion the professionally trained person can make to the 
common task. 


There is great need for research to test the effec- 


’ tiviness of the programmes being undertaken in our 


institutions, to assess the results scientifically and to 
draw conclusions that will be helpful to administrators 
in adjusting and improving their methods. 


It is the experience of most prison administrators 
that 80 to 90 per cent of the inmates in our institu- 
tions are prepared to respond co-operatively to con- 
structive activities that give an outlet for physical and 
mental energjes, if reasonably directed and encouraged. 
Most inmates are prepared to recognize that discipline, 
fairly and firmly exercised, is a necessary part of penal 
administration, and for many of them discipline, both 
self imposed and as laid down by authority, is a very 
necessary part of their training for future successful 
adjustment in the outside world. The maintenance of 
safe custody and good discipline is not incompatible 
with a constructive and helpful attitude towards the 
inmates on the part of our staff. 


The present trends in penological development 
which place emphasis on rehabilitative procedures 
rather than punitive custody are more likely to achieve 
the objective of protecting society that is the ultimate 
and only purpose of imprisonment. 


Surely it is the privilege and the duty of all of us 
who are engaged in the practical field of penology to 
enlighten our legislators and the public on these newer 
methods of treatment and to convince them that they 
do produce better results than the purely punitive 
measures of the past. 


Clippings 


Audio-Visual Programs in Action is the title of a 
new 112 page illustrated book on the organization and 
development of audio-visual services in schools and 
school systems. Prepared by members of the Michigan 
Audio-Visual Association and edited by Ford L. Lemler, 
this valuable book is being sold nation-wide for $1 a 
copy. Order from Audio-Visual Education Center, 4028 
Administration Building, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

Write to the Institute of Life Insurance, Educa- 
tional Division, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y., for a free leaflet describing five new wall charts 
available for classroom purposes at low cost. 

What next? Now you can buy adhesive wax for 


mounting objects on bulletin boards. Write to Teach- 
ing Materials Service, 914 North Avenue, Beloit, Wis- 
consin, for a descriptive leaflet. 


A free leaflet describing colorful polar sterographic 
projection charts is available from Daniel M. Taylor, 
145 Milbank Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. Each 
chart, measuring 36 by 36 inches is priced at $6.00 


Write to Rudolph Schick, 700 Riverside Drive, 
New York 31, N. Y., for a free copy of his filmstrip 
and teaching charts catalog. 


Bruce Miller’s Sources of Free Pictures may be 
borrowed free of charge, except for postage, from the 
University of Connecticut Curriculum Center. 


Joint Meeting of Medical 
Correctional Association and 
Correctional Education Association 
October 7, 1952 


Areas of Cooperation - Psychiatry, Psychology 
and Education 


Benjamin Frank, Ph. D. Supt. of Education 
Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 


The substance of this topic, ‘‘Areas of Cooperation 
Between Psychiatry, Psychology, and Education”’ i 
an invitation, it seems to me, to explore the possibili- 
ties of a greater integration of these three professional 
services within the correctional field, more particularly 
the correctional institution. These three professions 
differ from each other in their historical development, 
in their system of concepts and theory, in their methods 
and in what each considers to be its own specialized 
body of knowledge. Yet each one has as its gore and 
principal goal, the. study and understanding of human 
behavior. Hence, the problem of finding common areas 
of service, if it is a problem, is not one unique to the 
correctional field. 


Education, psychology, and psychiatry have com- 
bined very effectively in the analysis and solution of 
many problems in the school, in the hospital, in the 
factory, and in the community generally. In most of 
these situations the problems which enlisted the ser- 
vices of education, psychology, and psychiatry could 
be delimited and defined, ie., the mentally defective or 
disturbed child in the school; the accident-prone worker 
in industry, occupational retraining, guidance, and 
counselling for the physically ill or handicapped; and 


. the expansion of the community mental hygiene clinics. 


These are all familiar illustrations in which the know- 
ledge, professional skills and the application of tech- 
niques from each profession have contributed not only 
to the solution of the problem but have added thereby 
to each other’s fund of knowledge. 


In the correctional field, however, the problem 
seems to elude definition. We are not quite sure at this 
stage of our knowledge or generalization just what 
correctional treatment is or whatit is we are trying to 
treat. The terms “reform” and “rehabilitation” have 
given place to “correctional treatment,’ for the same 
reasons perhaps that “philanthropy” has given place 
to “social work” and the ‘‘case worker’’ has super- 
ceded the “friendly visitor” but without any increased 


clarification of meaning. Is correctional treatment ~ 


something that must happen to every prisioner? Is it 
a process of social and technical minipulation in which 


the man in prison isthe passive subject? Is it merely 
& cooperative arrangement between various proges- / 


sional and technical services and administration policies 
on the one hand and a self-propelled prisoner on the 
other? It is just a euphemism, a sort of pseudo-scienti- 
fic coloration for the orator’s cliche, oris it a new con- 
cept indicative of some progress towards a more scienti- 
fic appreach to the understanding of the offender? 


In actual practice, the term ‘correctional treat- 
ment has come to be a convenient omnibus word that 


stands fora lot of things based on the knowledge that 
the problems of each individual are re different and the © 


obstacten to his reassimilation inte into ‘social struc- 


treatment is broader in “The esr do than either 
psychological therapy or education alone. It cannot be 


' the monopoly of any one specialty or group of special- 


ties. In fact, the only sound basis for a theory of cor- 
rectional treatment is implied in the skillful coordi- 
nation of the various professional services into a unified 
program. The potentialities of the “classification Com- \ 
mittee” device as the administrative principle in the — 
achievement of such coordination has scarcely been 
touched. The problem of correctional treatment is 
therefore the problem of total institution administra- 
tion and the definition of correctional treatment must 
be in terms of the individual’s total institutional experi- 
ence. 

In the last analysis, itis the inmate who defines 
for himself the nature and meaning of that experience. 
In this connection the problem of prisoner attitudes 
and opinions is one of the central problems in correc- 
tional treatment. A better understanding and insight ° 
into the subjective response of the individual to the 
various aspects of his prison experience may well be 
the only way to evaluate the effects of institutional 
and correctional treatment.--This consitutes one area 
of exploration unusually well adapted to the use of the 
knowledge and techniques of psychiatry, psychology, 
and education. 

The difficulty lies in the paradoxes and contradic- 
tions which arise asa result of attempting to apply 
such a concept within the framework of outmoded phy- 
sical structures and inherited, often meaningless insti- 
tutignal routines. Consequently, if correctional treat- 
Mment is to be translated into meaningful experiences 


for the inmate, it is essential that the professional 
groups participate inthe formulation and administra: 
tion of institutional policies. The big job of the correc- 
ytional institution is to reconcile the principles of 
punishment and social protection with those of treat- 
ment and the big job of a professional group in the 
institution is to make realistic the difference between 
the basic security needs in the individual case and 
mere custodial expediency... 


“This concept of” orrectional treatment which 
encompasses the entire prison program and which 
emphasizes the totality of the prison experience to 
the prisoner is a maturing concept rather than a 
novel one. Correctional treatment has developed from 
emphasis on security, regimentation, and suppression 
so characteristic of the early prison to the generally 
accepted philosophy of individualized treatment. Of 
course, it is much easier to write about individualized 
treatment than to find it translated into practice. But 
in this development, diagnostic services, psycholo- 
gical and psychiatric, were added to other specialties 
until today there are practically no priorities of in- 
terest in the problem; and where classification works 
most effectively, there is a mutual recognition of com- 
petency between all services. 


We have, it seems to me, reached a stage of 
professional development in corrections when it is 
possible and necessary to subject our hypotheses, 
our procedures and processes to critical analysis. 
The introduction of clinical methods into institu- 
tional programs, a direct outgrowth of the philosophy 
of individualization of treatment, has led to an over- 
emphasis on diagnostic technique and on the face 
to face or one to one concept of treatment. The ten- 
dency has been to accumulate quantities of social, 
psychological, and education data without implement- 
ing or directing this information into a total institu- 
tional program. Each specialty has tended to conceive 
of the correctional institution in its own image rather 
than the embodiment of a social policy having a vali- 
dity of its own. 

The clinical approach to treatment has tended 
also to conceive of the correctional institution as an 
aggregation of maladjusted and deviant personalities 
and the attempt to “define criminality” as a clinical 
entity. On the contrary, what evidence we have leads 
to the conclusion that an institutional population is 
not significantly unlike any other non-institutional 
group in the psychological organization of the indivi- 
duals composing the groups. Furthermore, the know- 
ledge we are beginning to accumulate from the study 
of group behavior and social psychology would suggest 
very strongly that the institution, far from being an 
aggregation of criminals in confinement needing indivi- 
dual diagnosis and treatment, has an inner group 
structure and a group dynamics far more significant 


and influential in determining the nature and the mean- 


ing of a prison experience and having more positive or 


negative treatment values than the usual individua- 
lized treatment techniques. Very often the experienced 
and successful correctional officer shows a greater in- 
tuitive insight into the group structure and the group 
dynamics of the prison population than the specialist 
or professional worker. The reason being that with- 
out being able to verbalize it, the successful officer 
is more sensitive to the primary importance of the 


interpersonal relationships within the group he must 
supervise and control. 


Diagnostic services continue, of course, to be 
essential and a considerable amount of the traditional 
individual treatment must also continue to receive em- 
phasis. But with these as points of departure, the 
group approach to a program of correctional treatment 
offers one of the most promising areas of genuine inter- 
professional cooperation and inetgration. Inthe conti- 
uing development of our treatment concepts and pro- 
grams, we are moving from the study and treatment 
of the individual to the study and treatment of the 
individual in a group. 


The success and the ready acceptance in many 
jnstitutions of the A. A. groups and the sporadic 
attempts at group-therapy in a very few institutions 
is some slight recognition of the potential for treat- 
ment in and through the group. There are two phases 
of the institutional program which seem to me to be 
especially pertinent to this discussion and which re- 
present areas in which the skills and techniques of psy- 
chology, psychiatry, and education can be pooled and |. - 
applied more effectively. The admission period and x 
the pre-release period are two critical periods for the 
inmate during the confinement. Xx 


Practically all classification systems place great - 
stress on the admission period as a period of segrega- 
tion devoted to diagnostic and information getting ~~ 
procedures. Yet, at no other time probably is the ri 
mate more burdened with anxiety, hostility, self-dis- 
paragement, and suspicion. Consequently, this would | \ 
seem to be the most propitious time to orient and 
even indoctrinate the individual in preparation for his © , 
life in the institution. Not that the inmate will enthu-/ \\ 
siastically welcome his experience as being good for 
him but he does need to come to terms with himself \’ 
and with his situation first before there can be any N 
acceptance of the program that is to follow. 


Similarly, the period preceding the inmate’s release 
is equally full of anxieties and unresolved problems. The 
transition from life in a closed community to freedom 
even under parole supervision is a critical period and re- 
quires intense preparation. In most institutions, how- 


ever, these two phases of institutional life are neglected e 


and even where they are recognized as potential treat- 
ment situations they are handled almost entirely on an 
individual counseling basis which may be conducted by 
any one of a number of persons, the correctional officer, 


x 


A 


Le 


the case-worker, the educator, psychologist or psy- 
chiatrist. 

Both areas, the orientation and the pre-release 
periods, however, represent the kind of situations and 
settings peculiarly adapted to a group approach in 
which the individual utilizies group experience in a var- 
iety of ways to develop his own supports and self-under- 
standing. It is the kind of a situation and a type of pro- 
blem which needs content, information, structure, and 
direction. It requires both learning and therapy and 
for that reason educational and psychological techni- 
ques and insights are especially needed. 


a 


In this paper, I have perhaps departed from a 
strict interpretation of the assigned topic. I have not 
attempted to show how the educator might become 
a better psychologist or how psychiatric and psycholo- 
gical concepts could be utilized in educational or train- 
ing situations. It seems to me that we have come to a 
point in our thinking with respect to correctional pro- 
gram planning where the concept of individualized treat- 
ment needs to be advanced into a more intensified in- 
tegration of all techniques and services in correctional 
treatment rather than several loosely coordinated tech- 
niques. 


Seek And You Shall Find 


E. E. Bauermeister 
Supervisor of Prison Education 
California Institution For Men 

Chino, California 


Each and every person in this great world of ours 
began life in a most humble manner. When our moth- 
ers first held us in their arms we were all alike, living 
individuals that had been endowed with good. As we 
progress along in life we either develop that great charac- 
teristic of good or we begin to cover it up and put 
forth a false personality. This is the situation of the 
criminal. He has built a wall around that burning flame 
of goodness that is deep seated within him. For some 
reason or another our criminals have built up prejudices 
and hatreds without realizing that prejudice poisons 
our minds and hatred petrifies our hearts. Every intel- 
ligent person will admit that these truths are self evi- 
dent. Those of us in prison work, or or better yet, correc- 
tional work, must build a sense ensée Of purpose around our 
dai ly activities the same ame as an engineer has purpose be- 
“hind each task necessary in the completion of a greai great 
bridge. Correctional workers are, in reality, engineers. 
_We are_human engineers, équipped with the blue prints, 


materials and tools necessary to complete the struc- 


_ tures we are building, rehabilititated men. ~~~ 


Long before the engineer begins to pour concrete 
or dig the foundation of his structure, he spends hours 
and hours studying the blueprints of his enterprise. He 
determines the strains of his structure and from this 
study he selects the type of material to go into his 
building. Each engineer solves his own problem in 
terms of the structure he is building. One will select 
steel as his materal, another plastic, another concrete, 
and so on down through the long list of modern build- 
ing materials. 

“What does this have to do with usin correctiqnal 
work?” you may ask. As human engineers we must 
follow good engineering techniques. We need to study 
the blue prints of our structure before we begin our 
building, which will be the released prisoner with an 


outlook on life based upon service, cooperation and 
wholesome living. This new attitude will result from a 
constructive program based upon individual needs and 
treatment rather than mass treatment. In order to 
realize our ambition we must study each individual 
prisoner as the engineer studies the blueprints of each 
individual structure. We must seek that spark of good- 
ness that has lain dormant for so many years within 
the personality of our inmate. We must be positive in 
our search and sincerely look for that spark of goodness 
which we know exists within: each one,,T'oo often weare 


~blinded-by the crime that has cofffmitted-and as 
we study the print of that individual all we see are the 


bad factors in in his life. That very important document, 

~the F. B. I. record is too often the only item considered 
when we begin to study the personality blueprint. This 
F. B. I. record is an extremely important document. 
There we find many of thestresses and strains of our 
new structure which are always so important to all engi- 
neers both structural and human. However, as human 
engineers we dare not study the inmates’ blueprint, or 
personality with a negative approach. Human engineers 
with the pessimistic, negative destructive approach see 
the structure at its worst. The only way to make the in- 
mate good, from his approach, is by revolution by forcing 
him to change from bad to good. In reality we do not 
change individuals any more than we change electricity. 
We do not change it, instead we transform it. Electricity 
go into a transformer as D.C. current and it emerges 
as A.C. current. It does not emerge as an electric light 
bulb. Certain characteristics are in electricity that, 
when properly tapped, transform the current from D.C. 
to A.C. electricity. Similarly certain characteristics are 
inside inmate No. 52601, that, when properly tapped, 
will transform him from an anti-social to a social law- 
abiding citizen. When we sincerely look for the good 

Continued on page 21 


Areas of Agreement and Disagreement Between Correctional 
Educators and Wardens 


The Educator Says- 


Those who planned this program must have assum- 
ed that there is disagreement between wardens and 
correctional educators. It would be a rather dry meet- 
ing if we came together and just talked about those 
things on which there is complete agreement. (It might 
be a rather brief session too.) Whatever I have to say 
on the subject will of necessity be based upon impres- 
sions, discussions and conclusions, drawn from obser- 
vations rather than scientific data, about what either 
wardens or correctional educators believe and practice. 
If I had had the time and facilities, I could have col- 
lected by questionnaire or interview a lot of statistics 
which might have been a little more interesting and 
convincing. I had neither. In spite of limitations, how- 
ever, I do have some strong convictions, perhaps some- 
what biased, about the magnitude and scope of our re- 
sponsibilities and the seriousness with which we should 
discharge our duties by working together. Some of my 
warden friends and I see eye-to-eye on almost every 
issue, not so with others for there is a lot of honest 
disagreement between us on a number of issues which 
are basic in the administration of good correctional sys- 
tem. You know as well as I that there are many differ- 
ences of opinion among correctional educators as well 
and this is a healthy condition. But for this meeting, I 
ass'ime that I am to refrain from talking about our 
differences. 


I hasten to point out that I respect some of those 
wardens who disagree with my philosophy and points 
of view even more than some of those with whom there 
is a high degree of agreement. Honest disagreement is 
one of the yardsticks for measuring the vitality and 
capacity of an organization to meet its tasks head-on, 
On this statement there is sharp disagreement between 
the two groups because those who dare take issue with 
some wardens or argue a point are promptly reminded 
that they are working in a disciplined service. You 
know as well as I that ‘disciplined service” to some 
people means a subordinate does what he is told to do 
and raises no questions. There must -be more agree- 
ment among correctional educators as a group and like- 
wise more agreement among wardens as a group than 
there is agreement between the two groups, otherwise 
it would be terribly confusing to discuss the subject be- 
fore us today.. 

The two dominant forces that are constantly at 


work, to a greater or lesser degree in all of us is the one 


that ties us to the past and the one that directs our 
attention to the future. Real progress is based on ex- 
ploitation of the one and exploration of the other. ‘The 
former is the one that causes us to hold sacred things 
of the past —to admire period furniture, to collect an- 
tiques, to stand up for certain traditional principlies, 
moral and spiritual values and customs and to boldly 
state that it cannot be done that way because it has 
always been done this way. The latter force causes us 
to venture forth into strange territory, to dream about 
the golden opportunities that lie ahead, to seek oppor- 
tunity for experimentation and discovery, to learn a 
new language, to strive to understand modern art, to 
want a new automobile, a new home with all the mod- 
ern gadgets and to find out information and ways of 
doing things that will result in a better way of life and 
more enjoyment for all of us. In thinking of these two 
forces as they are at work on us at our jobs in a cor- 
rectional institution, I am convinced that the force 
that tends to tie us to the past operates with relative- 
ly greater effect upon the wardens than it does upon 
the correctional educators. The reverse is true with the 
force that focuses attention on the future. 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT 


It would be a waste of your time and mine for me 
to go into a lengthy discussion of the areas of agreement 
between wardens and correctional educators. There are 
numerous areas in which there are high degrees of 
agreement. Just to mention a few of them: 

1. Inmates committed to correctional institutions 
must be kept in accordance with the provisions of law. 

2. Essential physical needs of inmates must be pro- 
vided as a practical measure. 

3. Inmates that are fairly well satisfied and occupied 
are less troublesome than idle or highly disturbed ones. 

4. Some forms of restraint or discipline must be 
available for use. 

5. A correctional institution is a more desirable place 
in which to work if the staff are loyal and working to- 
gether. 

6. Inadequate food and poor living conditions are 
primary sources of discontent and major disturbances 
among inmates. 

7. Separate cells for each inmate is more desirable 
than congregate housing. 


Price Chenault Director of Education New York State Department of Education 
Delivered at American Prison Congress October 1952 
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8. Recreation contributes to a well run institution. 


9. Education has a place in a correctional institution. 
These and many other points of agreement could 
be elaborated upon. 


Areas of Disagreement 


I want to emphasize the fact that I do not believe 
that the areas of disagreement outlined herein are uni- 
versal or everlasting. During my years of work in this 
field, a converging of opinions gain in respect for each 
other’s position and ability to work together can safely 
be referred as a trend in correctional work. Call it what 
you may the warden is just as dependent today upon the 
correctional educator for his success in running a modern 
correctional institution as the correctional educator is 
dependent upon the warden for his success. I am assum- 
ing of course that no warden would be satisfied to run 
an institution that is not modern. It is in those areas 
wherein there is sharp disagreement that the challenge 
rests for those of us who are earnestly seeking a way 
and ability to work more efficiently and effectively in 
protecting society and restoring individuals to a useful 
place in society. Some nine areas are briefly elaborated 
upon below in which there is need for further study, 
group discussion and, if possible, resolution of differ- 
ences: 


Attitude of Despair 


The warden who says that “‘it is too late,” “they 
are no damn good,” or “they are all a bunch of bums,”’ 
already has a mind set against honestly and diligent- 
ly seeking ways to repair, reform or rehabilitate those 
committed to his charge. These are familiar expres- 
sions to all of us, and within certain limits may carry 
a word of truth. If the warden does not use these ex- 
pressions himself, he is often apathetic to staff mem- 
bers who express this philiosophy. The real danger lies 
in the all inclusive nature of the expression. Most cor- 
rectional educators that I know, worthy of the title, do 
not take such a gloomy attitude toward the individuals 
with whom they are to work. They know that a certain 
few cannot be reached with existing facilities and 
knowledge of human behavior. They are equally con- 
vinced that as long as there is life, there is the 
possibility of change for the better. They go about 
their daily work on the theory that many can be 
helped and that the challenge is everlastingly before 
them to discover better ways and means of influencing 
for good those permitted to take part in the educa- 
tional program. 

Practicing Democracy 

“You are working in a disciplined service” is an 
expression all too frequently used around a correctional 
institution. I do not believe that the principles of de- 
mocracy and “disciplined service” are inherently in- 
compatible. The individual who makes excuses for his 
own weaknesses and tries to cover his inner frustrations 


by hiding behind the expression “disciplined service”’ 
very often loses sight of democracy in his day-to- 
day management of a correctional institution. He 
either forgets or does not know that growth comes 
from within, and that a planned program participated 
in by all concerned is the very essence of democracy. 
How can we honestly and sincerely say that we are 
helping individuals to prepare to go out and livein 
democracy if we do not put them through the proces- 
ses, insofar as can be provided in a correctional institu- 
tion, necessary for democratic living. Too little dis- 
tance planning is done. I am not recommending and 
do not want to conclude at this point that I am in 
favor of a “namby-pamby” procedure which would set 


the stage for everyone, both employee and inmate to 


go in his own direction. I have no sympathy whatever 
with the school system that causes a child to say in 
the morning “do I have to go to school today and do 
what I want to do?” A correctional institution worthy 
of the name must have a plan and there must be means 
of seeing that the plan works. Not to the extent, how- 
ever, that one must do what heis told and everlast- 
ing “keep his mouth shut’. I am quite sure in this 
area there is need for much discussion and resolution 
of differences of opinion between the correctional edu- 
cator and many wardens. 
Exploitations 

There is no denying the fact that some correc- 
tional institutions are still operated for the benefit of 
the staff, that is, certain members of the staff. Inmate 
needs, interests and abilities are secondary. Although 
correctional educators may not be as keenly aware as 
institution heads as to the absolute necessity of using 
inmates for maintenance, they would be among the 
first to protest if an attempt were made to replace 
work assignments of inmates by civilian employees. 
They do feel, however, that maintenance, industry and 
other work assignments should be exploited as a part 
of the total program of rehabilitation of those inmates 
who are going to return to society and for whom 
there is some hope of bringing about positive changes. 
They look on prison industries and institution main- 
tenance as phases of institution operation that have 
within them much that could be used to enrich the 
training program. 


Assumptions Without Facts 


Some of the most capable correctional educators 
I have known have been killed off and forced to leave 
the service because they had a questioning mind. They 
would not accept a thing as being correct or true with- 
out trying to find the answer to “why” or “is this the 
best way to proceed.” His training will not permit him 
to accept and wholeheartedly support something just 
because it has always been done this way or because to 
do it another way create some problems. He likes to 


approach his job with an open mind, with an oppor- 
tunity to utilize the scientific method with an eye on 
what is good for the inmate and if the facts warrant, 
break with tradition and custom. He believes that a 
great deal of experimentation and research is necessary 
in order that better ways of rehabilitating inmates may 
be discovered. It is difficult for him to accept a mass 
of rules and regulations, many of which may violate 
basic principles of human engineering without question- 
ing them. He cannot help but disagree with the ward- 
den who respects a procedure or system as sacred or in- 
fallible because “it has always been done this way.” 
The warden who wants a set of rules to run his insti- 
tution by is apt to find excuse for chopping down the 
correctional educator as being among the first to vio- 
late or commit acts of insubordination. I would be 
among the first to condemn a correctional educator 
that would take the attitude that rules and regulations 
are made to be broken or that they are unnecessary in 
the management of a correctional institution. Because 
of differences in backgrounds of experience and train- 
ing, 1 am saying, however, that there is great need for 
discussion and a better understanding and appreciation 
of each other’s points of view in areas where practices 
and demands are made on the basis of assumption 
rather than scientific facts. 


Some wardens are too ready to assume that all 
correctional educators are spineless theorists who must 
be tolerated because of the trends of the time; and that 
if they can be isolated in some corner of the institution 
well insulated from the rest of the institution environ- 
ment, they will do less damage. Some correctional edu- 
cators that I know have been willing to accept such 
a role and develop an immunity to criticism from 
all sources. They should not be dignified by the title. 
Both the warden and the educator in such an institu- 
tion should be regarded as being inadequate for their 
jobs. The warden or correctional educator who contri- 
butes to separating the institution program into tight 
compartments needs re-educating. Quite often they both 
do, but usually for different reasons. Sometimes unwit- 
tingly, any employee, particularly those in administra- 
tive or supervisory capacities, who assumes that the job 
can be done well without the integration and working 
together of all of the disciplines and services inherent 
in a good correctional system is inadequate for his job. 
Too many wardens assume that the facts are already 
established. Perhaps too many educators put too much 
emphasis on the need for experimentation and research 
and thereby try to break too sharply and too rapidly 
with past programs and practices. 

Institution Setting 

The physical nature of a maximum security institu- 
tion tends to set it apart from society. Far more power- 
ful than the physical layout is the prevailing philosophy 
that operates from the standpoint of society and parti- 
cularly from the standpoint of institutional administra- 


tion. Institution heads sometimes express the attitude 
that what goes on inside the wall is of little or no con- 
cern to society. He strives to operate behind closed 
walls and he thinks by so doing many of his problems 
are eliminated. To say the least of it in this fashion, he 
is able to rule over a little kingdom. Consequently he 
has shunned recognition or publicity and turned his 
back on those who exhibit an inquiring mind, seeming 
to be unmindful of the fact that the public is paying 
the bill. Correctional educators are more inclined to see 
the correctional institution as a social agency engaged 
in work with one of the most important social problems, 
that of crime prevention and treatment. He tends to 
feel that the lines of communication between the cor- 
rectional institution and the outside world should be 
many that are kept in good shape at all times. He likes 
to think of the correctional worker as one who has be- 
come somewhat of a specialist who can work effectively 
on a team dedicated to work in a humane and efficient 
manner with the whole problem of delinquency and 
crime prevention. He feels the need for teaming up with 
individuals and agencies who are concerned with pre- 
vention and treatment, both inside and outside of the 
institution setting. In this area there is conflict and 
honest differences which should be resolved by re-eva- 
luating the place of a correctional institution in a total 
program of crime prevention and treatment. 


Custody and Safekeeping 


When a correctional educator speaks out too loudly 
and his influence begins to permeate the institution, he 
is promptly reminded that the primary responsibility of 
the institution is protection of society through custody 
and safekeeping. He is willing to admit that it is ex- 
tremely important to be able to keep inmates until they 
are legally released to society. He would even recom- 
mend keeping some of them much longer if ways could 
be found to do it. There is a short view of protecting 
society and a long view. The short view tells one he 
must keep them at whatever cost until their sentence 
expires or until the Board of Parole decides to let them 
out. The long view says that maximum protection is 


given society when the individual is prepared and so” 


conditioned while incarcerated that he will live asa law- 
abiding useful citizen upon release. Complete and last- 
ing protection of society from those criminals sent to 
correctional institutions is confined to a very small per- 
centage-thc“e who are never permitted to go out again. 
Unfortunately too many institutions are geared so that 
everyone is dealt with as though he would be a charge 
of a prison for the remainder of his days. We in edu- 
cation feel that the lifelong charges and those that are 
definitely dangerous and incapable of being rehabilitated 
under existing conditions or knowledge should be sifted 
out as soon as possible from the more hopeful ones, and 
that for the rest of them maximum custody must be 


tempered if necessary with a long view program of treat- 
ment, which will give some assurance that the indivi- 
dual will go out and stay out as a useful law-abiding 
citizen. 

The correctional educator has been accused of 
claiming that he has the answer to the treatment or 
rehabilitation problem. If he should discover the answer, 
which I donot believe he will, he would not place all 
the responsibility on education for doing the job. He is 
convinced that all of the professional services, plus a 
sound program of custody, plus a wholesome well direct- 
ed work program in maintenance and industries is the 
answer. In this area where there is much disagreement 
between the two groups largely because of misunder- 
standing, there is much need for discussion and pin- 
pointing the differences. There are afew glaring in- 
stances in this country where correctional educators have 
been fortunate enough to become wardens of institu- 
tions. My observations has been that they have given 
correctional education fertile soil in which to grow with- 
out in any way endangering society or failing to give 
society the immediate protection it is looking for. 
Personal Growth on the Job 


Any educator worthy of the name and especially 
correctional educators must consider the educational 
process as broad as life itself. My experience in educa- 
tion, both in institutionsand out, convinces me that 
there is no group of individuals engaged in education as 
a profession who is willing to make more sacrifices or 
put forth more effort to continue their education than 
are many of those in correctional education. They not 
only feel that thay must continue to learn in order to 
be equipped to teach, but they also feel that employees 
generally should strive to advance themselves through 
education; and especially should all employees learn 
how to help create an atmosphere which will cause 
more and more inmates to take advantage of educa- 
tional opportunities. Some wardens are “lukewarm” to 
the idea that in-service training or growth on the job 
through so-called formal education should be stressed. 
Others are exceptionally good at putting up hurdles 
which tend to discourage employees who might take 
advantage of educational opportunities. 


Correctional educators generally, I believe, feel 
that because of their background and field of work 
that they are equipped to contribute materially to the 
in-service training of other personnel. Some wardens 
are using their abilities to the maximum in improving 
the quality of services through in-service training, while 
others feel that the personnel training program, if they 
have one, is completely outside the scope of work and 
ability of the correctional educator. 


Correctional educators like to work under wardens 
who appreciate the tremendous investment they and 
other professional workers have made in order to do the 
job for which they were employed. As long as the war- 
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den advocates a salary schedule equal to or better for 
the employee who has comparatively little invested in 
his preparation for his job and as long as he proclaims at 
every opportunity that the really important work of 
running a correctional institution is performed by the 
employee who has done little to prepare himself for his 
job or is apathetic toward preparing on the job to do 
a better job, there will inevitably continue to be strong 
disagreement on many of the basic issues involved in. 
running a prison or correctional institution. 

Education For What 


Quite often correctional educators are accused of 
trying to run an advanced school of education.This ac- 
cusation is made by those who are supposed to gain and 
hold respect through leadership. Weare fully aware of 
the intent of such remarks and the consequences in terms 
of destruction of morale and breeding dissension among 
employees, particularly between the custodial and the 
so-called ‘‘professionals,”’ The warden who makes such 
a remark for the purpose of discrediting education 
should be reminded that he may be running an advanced 
crime school. In the final analysis it really comes down to 
a question of whether the warden desires torun an edu- 
cational program through long range planning designed 
to assist persons to develop their capacities and oppor- 
tunities to lead lives that are self-satisfying and socially 
useful, or whether he wants to be responsible for running 
an institution thatis yearly grinding out bigger crimi- 
nals as a result of what they acquire while in his institu- 
tion. The kind of educator that I am referring to is one 
who is thoroughly dedicated to helping inmates de- 
velop their capacity to live in a satisfying and socially 
acceptable way. They know that in order to do 
this the social, emotional, spiritual and intellectual ca- 
pacities must be given attention through an integrated 
program that brings into play in proper proportion in 
each case those individuals who are equipped to help 
in these respective areas of life. One may ask “where 
does the guard or custodial officer fit into this 
picture.” One of the most disturbing and oftentimes 
most discouraging problems that the professional 
worker has to concern himself with is the setting, cli- 
mate, atmosphere or whatever you choose to call it in 
which the planned program has to be conducted. No 
employee plays a greater role in ee. the setting 
than the custodial officer. 


The atmosphere of the correctional institution at 
best is not the most desirable for constructively chang- 
ing human personalities. There are two courses that 
may be taken on this. One is to admit that it is bad, 
say nothing can be done about it and just let things 
drift; the other is to admit that it is bad, but through 
surveys and study determine what the bad features are 
and then develop a program to correct them. One 
may be sure that whatever corrections are made, they 
will definitely be related to the capacity and willing- 
ness of the personnel to cooperate in creating the kind 


of institutional environment that is conducive to right 
thinking and living. We have all known for many years 
the result of teaching by example. Constructive teach- 
ing by example hasbeen sorely neglected in correctional 
institutidns.: Some custodial officers are powerful teach< 
ers :by goal should ‘be to prepare all of: 
them to‘be good teachers by example, as one means of 


or the of education on. 
inmates... 


Public Relations 


Regardless of position in a correctional institution, 
one must be ready and willing to exploit the past and ex- 
plore the future in endevoring to establish correctional 
institutions that are truly correctional. This cannot be 
done in vacuum or entirely behind prison walls. The 
public must be brought into our confidence and en- 
lightened about our objectives, our policies and pro- 
grams, both real and envisioned. To tackle this job 
efficiently and effectively requires planning and educa- 
tion that utilizes the ingenuity, vision, self-control, co- 
operation nd wisdom of all employees. 
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YOUTH AUTHORITY GETS UNDER WAY IN 
KENTUCKY 


The Kentucky Youth Authority created by the 
1952 Legislative Assembly got under way January Ist. 
In December Commissioner of Welfare Luther T. 
Goheen appointed Mr. William H. Pyne Superintendent 
of the Kentucky Houses of Reform at Greendale, as the 
first Director of the Youth Authority. Governor Law- 
erence W. Wetherby named a five man Governing 
Board composed of outstanding citizens. Two Welfare 
Institutions, the Kentucky Childrens Home and the 
Kentucky Houses of Reform were included under the 
Youth Authority and a Reception Center was set up 
at the Children’s Home at Lyndon. 

With first commitments under the new act now 
being made citizens of the state actually interested in 
the welfare of our children are looking foward to a 
greatly improved program for dealing with our juvenile 
offenders. 


A HANDBOOK FOR PENAL PRESS EDITORS 


in prison publications in the United States. Mr. J. M. 
McCullough, Jr., Director of the Department of Cor- 
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I know there are isolated instances where the war- 
den can say with a high degree of justification “the 
more latitude I give that educator the greater the 


te 


education and the need for more of it in the democratic 
way of life. In his public relations’ program he should 
strive with every facility at his disposal to show the 
taxpayer how valuable a good educational program 
really is in a modern correction institution. 


Differences of opinion between correctional edu- 
cators and wardens in this area, should be thoroughly 
explored and differences resolved so that the training 
and capacities of the educational staff may be used to 
the fullest in developing a thoroughly sound public re- 
lations program. If asound public relations program is 
beyond their comprehension, then it is time to clean 
house and work for salaries and employment conditions 
that will attract a better quality of correctional educator. 


rections and Institutions for the State of Alabama and 
Warden B. R. Reeves of Draper Prison at Speigner, 
Alabama, sponsored the publication. 

This small book makes no pretense at being a com- 


’ plete guide but-it will assist the beginner in meeting 


some of the elementary problems before him in publish- 
ingihis magazine or paper. The technical details in the 
book have been prepared by Lloyd Kline formerly of 
the Department of Technical Journalism at Iowa State 
College. Editor Clint Sanders wrote the SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR INMATE EDITORS and Mr. Rufus 8S. 
Nix, Classification Officer at Draper Prison, Speigner, 
Alabama, prepared the material on PRINT SHOP 
PERSONNEL. The distribution of this book has been 
made possible by the Industrial Science Research Insti- 
tute of Iowa State Colleger 


“Films and People,” a descriptive catalog of selected 
films on United Nations and UNESCO topics may be 
purchased from Educational Film Library Association, 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 
The following booklets are also available from. this 
source: “Films For International Understanding, Film 
Utilization, and Making Films Work For Your Com- 
munity.” Price, $1.00 for each booklet. 


should not be talerated aia Would ndt be or 
long by a warden who really believes in the value of 
bined eooperation of a number of individuals interested 


Areas Of Agreement And Disagreement Between 
Correctional Educators And Wardens 


The Warden Says- 


In a treatment of this topic, we shall, I fancy, have 
to forget about such ideal situations as may exist-or 
there may be no discusson. Given, on the one hand, a 
warden who is convinced that it is the responsibility of 
the Institution to do everything practicable to help men 
rebuild their lives in preparation to a return to the free 
world as well adjusted citizens, and who is fully aware 
of the contribution which correctional educators can 
make to such programs; and on the other a correctional 
educator who is quite conscious of the limitations of the 
millieu in which he is operating, and willing and able 
to be realistic about accepting these limitations as they 
affect his activity-I say, given such individuals, one is 
not likely to find areas of serious disagreement, at least 
none which will not readily disappear after a quiet dis- 
cussion. This situation, I am sure, actually obtains in 
some of our correctional institutions. However, there 
are penal administrators who are willing to accord edu- 
cation some role in the institutional program, but are 
inclined, for what they consider practical considerations, 
definitely to cireumscribe its scope. And there are edu- 
cators who seem disinclined to acknowledge that the 
very fact that they are working in a penal institution 
markedly affects their operations. It is about such in- 
dividuals, and their differences that we shall speak for 
a bit. 


It may be said, I think, that today most wardens 
and of course all correctional educators will agree that 
education has a share in the penal program, especially 
in institutions for the young offender. ‘To be sure opin- 
ions may vary as to the desirable extent of the educa- 
tional activities. One may find a small, un-used portion 
of an industrial building where an unemployable inmate 
is busy teaching a half dozen other unemployables the 
mysteries of the three R’s. It is called (the school), none 


- the less. And there are correctional institutions devoted 


almost entirely to a training program, academic and 
vocational. Even so, the two worthies whom this topic 
envisons as being locked in combat are agreed that there 
should be schools in the prison or reformatory. 


It is with reference to the scope of the educational 
program that disagreement may develop. The correc- 
tional educator holds that the educational activity with- 
in the institution should reach every inmate, or least 
every one who can profit therefrom and [ suppose that 
everything which helps condition a man for decent and 
successful living on the outside partakes of educational 
activity. The educator would insist that even though 


an inmate may already be a skilled craftsman, if more 
vocational or academic training can make him more’ 
skilled, such schooling is patently indicated, and a good 
correctional education program will see to it that he 
gets it. In that opinion, so insists the educator, the 
warden and everybody else who has a voice’ in the 
matter should concur. 
However, the warden, influenced perhaps by his’ 
own predilections, or by the industrial character of his 
institution, or by other practical considerations, may 
feel that if an inmate possess sufficient skills to enable 
him to perform acceptably in the industries or on main- 
tenance assignments, to such a job he should go, nor is: 
the zeal of any impractical educator to be allowed to in- 
terfer with such assignment. “Let’s be ‘sensible’, says’ 
the warden, “I’ve got to keep things running smoothly 
in this place. The industries must be manned, and the: 
institution must be kept in order. I can use that man. 
If a man has some skills, he’ll get along on the outside, 
so don’t worry about him. Right now I need him. He’s 
had enough schooling.” Such solution may be short 
sighted in that it is not fundamentally concerned with 
the welfare of the inmate, nor for that matter with that. 
of society, for little consideration is given the man’s 
need to develop his faculties to the fullest. So both the 
individual and society lose out. But this modus operan- 
di seemingly does help out the warden, and he is run- 
ning things. He is faced with the necessity of seeing to 
it that the industries put out a good. product; he has 
not the money to pay for damage done by inefficient 
maintenance men. To him education is intended for the 
inmate who is not especially useful anywhere, for the 
illiterate and the misfit. aie 


However, the educator grows impatient with this 
attitude. In his opinion we should be chiefly concerned 
with increasing the inmates possibilities for success. 
when once he is again on the streets. Efficient factories 
and capable maintenance crews are matters of second- 
ary importance. The inmates are not there for the insti- 
tution, rather the institution is there for the inmates. 
So there you are; we have an area of disagreement. . 

Actually, of course, we have not reached an impasse. 
We know that once the training program is running 
smoothly and is given adequate administrative support, 
the schools will have graduates trained for all of the 
jobs which the warden must fill; in fact, better men 
than were secured by the old method. Once that is re- 
cognized the disagreement will disappear. However, the 


Garrett Heyns, Warden, Michigan State Reformatory 
(Delivered at the meeting of Wardens and Correctional Educatcrs Association, October 7, 195%) 
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correctional educators will have to do a pioneering and 
a selling job. Until they reach this ideal stage, they 
must be realistic and cheerfully concede a point here 
and there. Meanwhile they should educate the warden. 

It may be said in passing that in reaching out for 
this skilled inmate whom the warden wants to assign 
elsewhere, the educator’s motives are not always on the 
high plane of seeking fullest development for the indi- 
vidual. Some of our educators too want those with 
mechanical aptitudes and high intelligence quotients 
because such inmates are easier to work with, they can 
more easily be motivated. Besides they surely can add 
to the glories of the alma mater! With them in the 
school, it is easy to make a good showing. Experienced 
mechanics can add some fine products to the case in 
which the school exhibits are kept. 


That motive, that procedure, is of course altogether 
wrong. There is no legitimate excuse, for instance, for 
recruiting an experienced tool and dye maker for the 
school machine shop-unless he is needed as a monitor. 
No skilled man or intelligent student should be classified 
for the schools unless the educational program has some- 
thing to offer from which he can profit. By the same 
token it is inexcusable to deny a man further training 
— if he wants it—merely because the institution can 
readily use such skills as he already has. 


I would like to go back for a moment to the point 
of view of my fictitious warden. “Let the schools take 
care of the misfits.” That sounds all wrong to some of 
our educators. Experience has brought them certain 
conclusions; they have envolved statistics. We cannot 
educate everybody. Only so many percent can profit 
from trade training; only so many can acquire a func- 
tional education. And so we let our statistics blind us to 
individual differences. 

There is some sense to what the warden said. If 
we are interested in the development of the talented, 
no less should we be concerned with those who do not 
seem to fit in anywhere. We should devote our ener- 
gies to them, until we have exhausted the possibilities. 
Correctional educators should concern themselves with 
the illiterate, the clumsy, the stupid, before they aban- 
don them on the plea that only a limited number can 
be taught anyway. It appears to me that correctional 
educators are sometimes to eager to get quit of these 
problems. Such inmates require too much attention 
and are frequently a general nuisance. Weare, I fear, 
sometimes a bit too pat in our assertions that a man 
is not fit subject for training. 


On the other hand, correctional educators havea 
legitimate complaint because of the tendency of some 
institutional administrators to use the schools as a 
dumping grounds for all inmates who seem fit for no 
other assignment. If such fail in the schools after the 
educational department has made a sincere effort to 
benefit them, some other place must be found for them. 
It is neither fair nor wise to expect the educational pro- 
gram to carry the burden. These inmates certainly 
should not be permitted to remain in the schools, 
taking the place of others who might profit by the 
training program, and driving the educators to an 
early grave. 


Many of our disagreements and difficulties flow, in 
my opinion, from an unrealistic approach to this mat- 
ter of introducing educational programs into our insti- 
tutions. It has become custom to have educational 
programs in penal institutions. So every warden must 
have one, lest he be considered an old fogy. Next an 
educator is secured to head the program. After a bit 
he becomes ambitious and tries to push the educa- 
tional program in all directions. And soon each penal 
institution in the state system has pretty much the 
same educational facilities, whether those institutions 
be maximum custodial, industrial, for young offenders, 
or for older men. That hardly makes sense. It were 
better to emphasize the educational activity in the 
institutions where such program can do the most 
good, and to limit its scope in industrial prisons, 
or in institutions for the older inmate. This is 
particularly true when legislative appropriations 
for penal education are limited so that there isnot 
enough money to go around. We should be putting 
the emphasis on educational facilities in one institution, 
and send to such institution all those who are trainable 
and in need of training, without placing too much stress 
on age limits. Those who by test cannot profit by the 
training program should be institutionalized elsewhere. 
The institution which has the training facilities let us 
say, the institution for the young offender should have 
little activity besides the educational program no in- 
dustries, no farming, etc. Education in the other insti- 
tutions should be limited to academic training adequate 
to provide a functional education for illiterates, to social 
and health education, and to matters of that sort, with 
provision forevening classes for those who are em- 
ployed during the day. 

If that kind of educational system is introduced, 
there will be few areas of disagreement between correc- 
tional educator and the warden. 


The Pre-Educational Psychiatric Survey In Prisons* 


Melvin 8. Heller, M. D. 
Staff Psychiatrist 
United States Penitentiary 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Asan integral part of the treatment-oriented prison 
program, early assessment of the individual inmate’s 
educational potentialities is of paramount importance in 
the planning of his classification and treatment. Various 
attempts at assessing the educational potentialities 
of the individual inmate have been made in the past, 
and are employed in our institutions today. We are 
frequently guided by certain signs and tests of periph- 
eral value in the need to survey large numbers of men, 
losing sight of the individual who responds as a unit to 
a given institutional environment, in the light of his 
past experiences and within the framework of his con- 
stitutional makeup. 

At the time of initial classification, treatment, in- 
cluding an educational program, must be outlined. This 
is based upon an evaluation of past performance (his 
record), brief clinical impressions, and a series of routine, 
mass-administered and scored tests. 


Routine Tests 


In an effort to classify and evaluate the incoming 
inmate’s potential in our institution, the following tests 
are utilized routinely. All incoming inmates are given 
the U. 8. Public Health Service Federal Penal and 
Correctional Institutions Classification Test.! Selected 
cases, and frequently those scoring below 80 or above 
120 on this test, are re-tested with the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Intelligence Scale. The Wechsler-Bellevue cannot 
be used routinely because of the time involved in its 
administration and scoring. For the same reason, as 
well as lack of trained personnel, projective tests are 
not routinely available either. All literate inmates are 
given the Standford Achievement Test, and those in- 
mates under 45 years of age with grade ratings of 5.0 
and over are given the U.S. Department of Labor’s 
General Aptitude Test Battery.* In addition, all liter- 
ate inmates fill out the U.S. Employment Service In- 
terest Check List.? The above tests should be thought 
of as a pre-educational psychological or vocational 
survey, rather than psychiatric survey. They give us 
a good deal of information, but frequently tell us all too 
little about the inmate as a person. Additional factors 
are obtained from the history and brief clinical impres- 
sions. Often we emerge with a kind of rating, rather 
than an understanding, of an individual whose ability 
to learn is as much, if not more, influenced by feelings 
of anxiety, resentment, insecurity, or neutoric retalia- 


tive behavior as it is by the numbers of cells in the 
cerebral cortex. 


More Than I. Q. 


Our tests, furthermore, tend to tell us much about 
what Education (or the educator and therapist) thinks 
of the inmate, and not enough of what is at least equal- 
ly important — what the inmate thinks of Education, 
and his emotional approach to the teacher—pupil rela- 
tionship, authority, perhaps the symbolic significance 
of books. his underlying associations to “‘intellectuals,”’ 
decimals and fractions, and all-important interpersonal 
relationships of the classroom. 

Though we can, with relatively little difficulty, ob- 
tain a measurable intelligence quotient or ability to 
learn, consideration of the inmate’s motivation, past 
experiences with learning, and the establishment of his 
previous neurotic attitudes concerning education are too 
frequently neglected. Because education can play so 
important a role in the penitentiary treatment program, 
a portion of the initial institutional psychiatric inter- 
view should be devoted to exploring the inmate’s feel- 
ings regarding school. This often throws as much light 
on his ability to learn in a classroom situation, at any 
given period, as does a carefully arrived at intelligence 
quotient. As the latter appraises the inmate ability to 
learn, the former tells us something about current 
motivation, or the willingness to learn. Both are impor- 
tant in the pre-educational survey. 


Previous Attitudes Toward Schooling 


The frequency of neurotic attitudes, and various 
affect-disturbances associated with education, can be 
readily appreciated from the following illustrative ex- 
ample. In an exploratory series of 25 consecutive Dyer 
Act violators (auto thieves), ranging in age from 19 to 
25, and with I. Q.’s average or above (103 to 121), 6 
indicated a desire, or at least ready willingness to go to 
school, while 19 offered various forms of resistance at 
the time of their inital psychiatric interview. The most 
educated had completed the second year of high school, 
and the average educational level was between the 
seventh and eight grades. It was felt that in the small 
group who wished to go to school, the desire to make 
a good impression was at least somewhat of a factor. 

The subject of education was introduced by an 


interviewer with the question, “How much schooling 


*The views expressed herein are those of the author, and not necessarily those of The Bereau of Prisons or United States 


Public Health Service. 


Delivered at the Correctional Education, Association Medical Correctional Association, and Correctional Service Associates 
meetingat the Annual Congress of Corrections, Atlantic City, New Jersey-October 5-10, 1952. 
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have you had?” After an answer was given, he asked 
‘Would you like to get some more schooling while you 
are here?”’ The answers of some of the remaining nine- 
teen inmates are felt to be of significance in providing 
meaningful, affect-laden material related to both their 
manifest and underlying attitudes. 

Of the nineteen whose attitudes toward further 
education were essentially negative, four main types of 
feelings were most commonly voiced. These could be 
classified as responses of (1) outright derision of school, 
(IT) fear of further failure in school, (III) fear of being 
forced to attend school, and (IV) rationalized excuses for 
not enrolling. The vocabularies and phraseology of 
this group of inmates were often similar, and their state- 
ments led themselves uniquely to grouping. 

Thus, in the first group responding with feelings of 
outright derision we have the following kinds of replies: 
Group I, 1. Two inmates replied, “Jt’s kid stuff.” fur- 
ther exploration with one of these men revealed strong 
feelings of rebellion, anxiety concerned with his own 
feelings of vulnerability when he was a child, and a 
corresponding need to assert his adulthood, independ- 
ence and manliness. 

2. Two inmates replied, “What difference will it 
make?’’ In both of these men rather profound discour- 
agement, particularly pertaining to past experiences in 
school, was manifest. Rather than belittle themselves 
and their previous failures in school, the belittling of 
school itself appeared on the surface. 

3° Two inmates replied, ‘What good is all that stuff?”’ 
Both of these men had done poorly in school, and on 
further examination of their feelings, “all that stuff’ 
was readily associated with distasteful childhood school 
experiences and a subsequent defensive devaluation of 
education similar to that seen in the two preceding 
inmates. 

4. One inmate replied, “J can always get a job. I’ve 
had enough school.”” Again, as in the first man, this in- 
mate showed an underlying tendency to identify school 
with childhood which, in his experience, has been es- 
sentially unhappy, frustrated and fearful. He, too, had a 
corresponding need to assert his status as an adult, and 
anything which implied a return to the dependency and 
subservience of childhood posed a threat. 

5. One inmate replied, “Hell, no!’ This affectful 
response needs little interpretation and is certainly signi- 
ficant of strong resentment and antipathy toward school- 
ing. 

Group II. The second group expressed almost verbatim 
an associated fear of being forced to go to school. 

Four inmates replied, “Do I HAVE to go to school?” 
Each man used practically the same words. Further- 
more, this question was uttered as a very quick and 
immediate response to the interviewer’s question. In 
each case it was accompanied by appropriate affect and 
concern. The underlying significance of this attitude 
probably needs little comment, and in three of the men 
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was readily associated with painful memories of being 
forced to attend school during unhappy childhoods. 
Group III. The influence of earlier experiences with 
school and education is just as evident in the third 
arbitrary group, that associated with fear of failure. 

1. One inmate replied, “Well, I’ll see what it’s like, 
but I don’t think I’ll be any good at it.” This was a 
comparatively shy and polite individual, who went on 
to express underlying associated feelings of inadequacy. 
His I. Q. was 112. He had not completed the sixth grade 
in school, and his childhood was characterized by an 
inadequate home situation with an irresponsible, neg- 
lecting father, and a subsequent history of adolescent 
delinquency. 


2. One inmate replied, “Jt’s dry-I can’t get it.” 
This man’s I. Q. was 106. Further examination reveal- 
ed unrewarded childhood experiences with school, and 
a subsequent negative conditioning. Specific child- 
hood failures in school were generalized to include an 
almost phobic avoidance of books. (At the age of 24, 
his chief literary diversion was comic books.) 

Group 1V. The fourth group offered rationalized excuses. 

1. Three inmates replied, ‘Will it interfere with a 
job?”’ Considerable affect was associated with this re- 
sponse as it was in the group expressing fear of force. 
The response was spontaneous, as in Group II, and the 
sentence was uttered almost verbatim by each man. In 
one case there appeared to be a realistic concern, be- 
cause the man wanted to earn money to send to his 
wife. Examination of his record, however, revealed that 
be had deserted her, and that he had contributed little 
or nothing to her support or that of their young child 
in almost two years. The other two inmates expressed 
no concern about money, but felt that they would rather 
work - work being associated by both of them as some- 
thing more “practical.”’ For the purposes of the present 
study, nevertheless, they reveal essentially negative 
attitudes toward education and schooling. In both in- 
stances the interviewer, rather than the inmate, sug- 
gested the possibility of one or two night classes a week 
in addition to a job. None of these three men showed 
any enthusiasm about the prospect of further schooling. 


2. One inmate replied, ‘I don’t like toread... I 
just don’t... well, maybe it hurts my eyes.” Again the 
essentially negative feelings toward schooling are read- 
ily seen, and the need to offer an acceptable excuse ap- 
pears as a defense. Incidentally, this inmate had good 
vision and did not require glasses. 

The above reports are significant only as illustra- 
tions of the wealth of meaningful and affectful material 
which can be elicited in response to one or two specifi- 
cally directed, but non-threatening, questions. We now 
recognize that our four arbitrary groups are parts of 
more basic and familiar patterns of psychological react- 
ions. The Group I responses, indicating derision or 
scorn, are characterized by hostility. Groups II and III 
reveal fear or anxiety. The rationalizations in Group IV 


illustrate the calling forth of psychological defenses. 
This familiar pattern-hostility, fear and defense-can point 
only to the presence of danger. When we see this pattern 
elicited in response to the prospect of further schooling, 
we must conclude that this prospect constitutes a sig- 
nificant psychological danger, or threat, to the inmate. 
Despite the fact that large number of inmates are en- 
rolled in penitentiary schools, the foregoing material is 
illustrative of underlying attitudes which can signi- 
ficantly influence the inmate’s classroom behavior, and 
affect his ability to learn. It would appear that more 
consideration of such meaningful attitudes must be 
given at the time of initial classification in the treat- 
ment-minded educational program. 
Motivation and the Impact of Incarceration 

The recognition of strong, though not always mani- 
fest, attitudes which form a barrier between the in- 
mate and our prison-school classrooms, brings us to a 
consideration of the more basic problems of motivation, 
problems which stand as an enigma in our work with 
delinquents. It is not within the scope of this paper to 
discuss the complicated factors involved in the motiv- 
ation of inmates, and what may be accomplished with 
transference techniques. Nevertheless, a few general 
comments about motivation might be made here. In an 
excellent discussion of certain problems of motivation 
and rehabilitation Kubie‘ points out that, “The im- 
pact of any experience on a human being is determined 
by the interplay of at least three aspects of that exper 
ience. Let me call these three aspects of experience: the 
reality level, the level of conscious fantasy and feeling, 
and the level of unconscious fantasy and feeling. In 
every experience all three levels play some role, but in 
varying proportions.” In this sense, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the inmate’s incarceration is to 
him, among other things, one of the kinds of experience 
whose impact is described by Dr. Kubie. 


Certain inmates react to the impact of their prison 
experience largely on the reality level, but for the ma- 
jority of inmates incarceration is experienced emotion- 
ally on other levels as well, those of conscious and 
unconscious fantasy. Though, in most cases, we are un- 
able to explore and cope with these para-reality levels 
of response, we must be continually aware of their im- 
portance in the determination of otherwise non-under- 
standable (or so-called psychopathic) behavior. The 
multi-level impact of incarceration as an experience in- 
fluences the actions and responses of each inmate in 
the treatment program. The role that it plays in in- 
fluencing motivation in prison education is of obvious 
importance, and deserves further exploration elsewhere. 

The so-called institutional “climate,” the atmos- 
phere of the dormitory or cell block, may also work 
either for or against the educational program as it 
affects the individual. The unspoken attitudes of large 
numbers of inmates, or of certain key men within 
groups, can be quite threatening to the individual 
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prisoner in some inmate societies. Conversely, an in- 
mate whose attitudes were orginally negative can be 
influenced in positive ways by other inmates. 


The underlying attitudes and feelings of the in- 
mate, particularly while in quarantine or orientation 
status, are not always apparent from his surface be- 
havior. 


Wherever possible, we should attempt to investi- 
gate further these negative attitudes toward education. 
It is neither desirable, nor possible, to separate negative 
attitudes toward education from more generalized feel- 
ings of anxiety, resentment, or inadaquacy; and what- 
ever gains we make in one sphere must be woven into 
the broader aspects of the program as a whole. 

Even Brief Contacts Are Dynamic 

The impressions that the diagnostic interviewer 
makes upon the inmate have an inescapable ther- 
apeutic or antitherapeutic impact. No matter how 
brief the contact, as a result of his interview experience, 
the inmate’s previous “antisocial” attitudes may be 
either more firmly set, or he may feel that he has found 
a potential “friend,” at least someone who will listen. 
This tendency of the inmate to classify all of the au- 
thoritarian figures (staff members) whom he meets, 
operates on conscious as well as unconscious levels, and 
appears to vary only in degree. On one end of the 
scale we see the inmate who judges all authoritarian 
figures as “enemies until proven otherwise.”” From this 
not uncommon extreme, various degrees and shades of 
difference extend in the opposite direction. Each ex- 
perience, even seemingly slight contact that the inmate 
has with authoritarian figures, exerts its pull in one 
direction or the other. Few of us are so bland as to 
make “‘no difference whatsoever,” despite manifest ap- 
pearances. Thus it is difficult to separate so-called 
diagnostic from therapeutic contacts in a penitentiary 
setting. Both are rather special interpersonal relation- 
ships which can be equally meaningful experiences. 


Supervised Counseling As An Approach to Treatment 


With the above in mind, we have been able to uti- 
lize a supervised counseling program to advantage. 
Members of the general staff have entered into super- 
vised relationships with inmates who have expressed a 
desire to discuss their problems, and who have been 
encouraged to express whatever feelings they have 
without fear of punishment. Even in these brief ther- 
apeutic contacts inmates are able and willing to ex- 
press many more negative and hostile feelings than 
they did in their admission interview with the psychia- 
trist, or than might be gleaned from briefer clinical con- 
tacts. The expression of these feelings is accompanied by 
only a certain amount of insight, but the reassuring 
recognition on the part of the inmate that he can ex- 
press himself without fear of retaliation from the staff 
member. What the inmate learns in his relationship 
with this staff member can then be generalized to 


involve a better attitude toward other staff members 
as well. These experiences will be reported elsewhere.5 


Group therapy would appear to offer other pre- 
educational and similar treatment opportunities. 


Education and Therapy 


By now it appears that the concept “‘pre-educational’’ 
as expressed in our title, is no longer tenable as such. 
The processes of education and therapy are two kinds 
of the same thing. The development of psychotherapy 
by Freud, evolving through consecutive periods of ca- 
thartic hypnosis, waking suggestion, free association, 
and transference neurosis, led to present day concepts 
of analytically oriented psychotherapy as a procedure 
aimed at, and referred to, as emotional re-education, 
“more an educational process than a therapy in the 
original sense.”” (Alexander)® The learning process is 
the common keystone of education and psychotherapy. 
Both processes can be studied against a background of 
learning theory.’ Actually, psychotherapy and edu- 
cation (or reeducation) occur in conjuction, and in 
the really therapeutic experience are often indistin- 
guishable. 


In a recent paper entitled “Group Reading and 
Group Therapy,”’ Powell, Stone and Franks® point out 
some of the differences and similarities in the two pro- 
cesses. They were able to study the behavior of a 
series of out-patients in group therapy who were 
simultaneously enrolled ina group reading course. 
They felt that while therapy emphasized the under- 
standing of feelings, and education emphasized the 
evaluation of ideas and judgment, the mode of opera- 
tion was largely the same. A more detailed report of 
experiences with children and adolescents, of whom a 
large percentage were delinquents, was made by 
Riese® , pointing out the need for education in an in- 
tegrated, and total rehabilitative program. 

Classroom Experience and the Group Approach 

Certain educational courses offer more opportunities 
for therapeutic experience, especially groupwise than oth- 
ers. Such courses lend themselves particularly well to the 
penitentiary setting. Opportunities for this combination 
of group education and group therapy are contained in 
informal, discussion-type courses, especially those deal- 
ing with subjects of broad social and personal implica- 


tions. In this type of course, the trained and experienced 
teacher is able to fill, at least partly, the role of educator 
and group leader simultaneously. Perhaps in no other 
classroom setting is a knowledge of group dynamics, 
and the fundamentals of learning theory, so important 
to the teacher as it is in penitentiary or “‘special’’ class- 
work. The treatment-minded penitentiary school can co- 
exist as a therapy unit and classroom. 


Thus, at our institution, small worthwhile groups 
have been established in courses on family relations, 
and larger ones in classes on social psychology. Both 
of these courses have had therapeutic effects on certain 
enrolled inmates, not explainable by the mere accumu- 
lation of additional knowledge.’ "! It is felt that fur- 
ther exploration and experience along these lines offer 
unusual opportunities for expansion of the educational 
program in treatment-oriented penitentiaries. These 
are the very types of educational courses which might 
profitably be stressed in penitentary schools.* 


The foregoing material stresses those concepts 
which are basic to the treatment-minded pre-educa- 
tional survey. The educator, parole officer, correctional 
officer and psychiatrist can, with this approach, be more 
effectively integrated as membersof a staff team whose 
common effort is the total institutional rehabilitation 
program. It is only within the framework of this team 
approach that the pre-educational psychiatric report as- 
sumes value for the inmate’s initial classification, and 
the subsequent changes in his treatment program. 


Summary 


A brief review of the problems involved in the pre- 
educational psychiatric workup in prisons is presented. 
The importance of looking beyond routine tests and 
clinical contacts is emphasized. Even brief interviews 
can reveal significant underlying negative attitudes to- 
ward education on the part of many inmates. Com- 
monly found negative attitudes toward further school- 
ing while in prison include outright derision of school, 
fear of further failure in school, fear of being forced to 
attend school, and rationalized excuses for not enroll- 
ing. Group treatment possibilities of the informal dis- 
cussion-type course, and certain relationships of therapy 
and education, are pointed out. The team approach to 
the total institutional rehabilitation program is stressed. 
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Constitutional Changes 


At the annual meeting of the Correctional Educa- 
tion Association held in connection with the Congress 
of Corrections at Atlantic City, several changes were 
made in the Constitution as follows: 

Article III 

MEMBERSHIP 


1. Dues are to be paid to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Association and shall be due annually as of the 
date of the Congress of Correction. 

Article IV 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. The Executive Committee shall consist of six mem- 
bers and the officers elected by direct ballot of the 


members of the Association. 
2. In the election of committee members, two shall be 
elected for a term of one year. 

The Executive Committee formerly consisted of 
three members and the officers. 

Article V 
OFFICERS 
1. The officers of the Association shall be - President, 
Vice - President and Secretary-Treasurer. 

The officers of the Association formerly consisted 
of the President, Vice President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. The last two are now combined as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
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A vigorous drive for paid membership for 1953 has 
just been made, but in spite of our best efforts we go 
to press for our first issue of the mest Sar for the new 


yA with less than 100 members paid up to date. * 
‘ j 
educators who ‘have been dur 


rolls at one time or another sinit@ 1947 Were th “adtive 
inembership we would have over’ 400 activd members 
not including many new ones-engolled this: year for the 
first time. 
To make the Correctional Education Association 

an effective National Organization we need’a minimum 
of ‘500° paid members: Fo make the association’ 4’ real 
force for the advancemient: of education ;in. cortection- 
al institutions | and to raise jour organization uff. the 
inal tional 

edudatots ‘we teed’ 1000 active Meibers. Counting’ dur 
Juvenilé Institutions there are at least 2000 educators 
in the field of correctional education in the United 


States alone, all of whom would benefit from affiliation 
with us. Our paid membership to date includes mem- 


not only” educator few ens, psycho ogists, 


Whe 

In counting merberships' by ‘states; New York has 
a slight lead in total membership over Michigan, Galj- 
fornia is third with only one member nore, than Ken- 
tucky. Three states not previously represented now 
appear or our rolls, Plordia ; Géorgia‘and ‘South’! Caro- 
ar sub od Hare ot) 

Our first issue of is being 
sent: to all people who were on the membership rolls for 


1950 and 1951. If you haye,simply neglected, to .renew 
your membership do so at once and finally—have you 


done ebéFythitiy ‘possible to "new members in! your 
institution and in your State?) adh bon 


(Continued from page 6) 


Seek And You Shall Find 


points in our prisoners we can find them. If we look 
at only the bad points we are taking the negative 
approach that results in the goodness going deeper and 
deeper away from the seeking engineer. 

After studying the human blueprint and finding 
those good characteristics we must put the material to- 
gether if we are to construct a building of which we 
will be justly proud. These materials are found in our 
training programs. Education has never tried to change 
a student from a human being to another animal. This 


be used to mold the material which the blue print 
shows is needed in each individual prisoner. These tools 
are wrapped up in the personalities of his staff officers. 
Each officer in a prison can be likened to a particular 
tradesman’s tool. A plasterer will never spread his 
brown coat with a hoist and hammer. No, he usesa 
hawk and trowel. A machinist never measures the 
height of a piece of material with a crow bar. No, he 
uses a standard height gauge. A welder never welds 
two pieces of steel together with a micrometer and a 


truth is also quite evident. Instead, education frans- piééé of string. No he uses a welding machine and the 


forms an uneducated human being into an educated 
one. Similarly education within a prison will not change 
John Doe, No. 56201, into Harry Jones the successful 
town plasterer. Prison Education can, however, trans- 
form John Doe, number 56201, from an anti-social crimi- 
nal into John Doe the plasterer, upon whom Harry Jones 
has placed a great deal of responsibility and trust. 
That spark of goodness in John Doe was tapped and 
the flame of determination and intelligent effort burst 
forth in the new personality of John Doe:which resulted 
in a transformed law abiding citizen. 


Each prison warden has a number of tools that can 


proper electrode. In like manner we must use the right 
tools to do the right job with our particular inmates. 
Through good classification, based upon a desire to 
render a true service, we can segregate our inmates 
into groups according to their individual needs. After 
classification the institution officer begins his job of 
molding the necessary materials so that each inmate 
will emerge a transformed law abiding citizen. 


Seek the good in all men and you will find the good. 
We can forget that each one of us has goodness within 
ourselves that can be tapped and again brought to the 
surface so that our lives will exemplify goodness. 
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